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restrictions, to be effective, must be such as are, in the strictest sense only,
necessary. Examined from that standpoint, two things stand out promi-
nently in the statement submitted to His Excellency by the deputation.
The Indians recognise the existence of prejudice against them in the Trans-
vaal, and also recognise that it is largely due to a fear (whether that fear
be unreasonable or reasonable, it is not necessary to inquire into for present
purposes) of unfair competition on the part of Indian traders and an
undue influx of Indians into the country, and they propose to meet both
objections in a manner that cannot but commend itself to all who are
not blinded to a sense of justice by overpowering prejudice.   If legislation
restricting immigration on general lines were passed, on the Cape or Natal
basis, with a proviso in favour of Indian languages,   as an education test,
it should meet all reasonable requirements.   With a spirit of self-sacrifice,
not to be ordinarily expected,   the British Indian Association has gone
further, and has suggested that control over all new trade licences shall
be given to the Local Boards or Town Councils, subject to revision by
the Supreme Court of the Colony.    Here,   then,   is what  ought to be
an acceptable  olive-branch offered  to the anti-Indian agitators in the
Transvaal.   They are the men who cry out against Indian licences,   and
they are the men who either elect municipal representatives or are them-
selves such representatives. The Indian trading community relies so much
upon their sense of justice and fair play that it does not hesitate to intrust
its future to them.   More it cannot be expected to do; and if anything
more is done, if, in spite of such advances, class legislation be deliberately
undertaken,  the whole of the "extreme reasonableness" will have been
in vain, and, as,said by the deputation, there will be  an end to that
freedom which Indians had learned to cherish as the priceless heritage
gained to them by living under the British flag. The working of the Peace
Preservation Ordinance will come to many as a painful surprise.   Though
Lord Selborne held silence over the points that were brought to his notice,
we cannot but think that His Excellency must have regarded some of them
with strong  disapproval.    That children under sixteen years  should be
expected to carry permits with them, or that they should be deported,
if their parents be not residents of the Transvaal, and that Indian females
should be required to take out registration certificates, is a most discredi-
table thing. Regulations such as these savour very much of Russian methods,
and for the fair name and fame of the Empire, of whose interests Lord
Selborne is such a worthy custodian, we hope that he will, as he has pro-
mised, go into the matter thoroughly, and give Indians the satisfaction
that right and justice demands.
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